The  recent  conference  of  non-aligned  nations  in  Belgrade  dis¬ 
appointed  leaders  of  the  Free  World.  Although  the  neutrals  profess 
objectivity  in  their  approach  to  East-West  issues,  the  conference 
failed  to  react  sharply  to  the  unilateral  resumption  of  nuclear  tests 
by  the  Soviet  Union.  And  most  of  the  conference  declarations  once 
again  exhibited  the  neutralist  tendency  to  use  a  rigid  standard  to 
judge  the  West  and  a  flexible  standard  to  judge  the  East. 

Inevitably,  in  such  gatherings,  participating  delegates  use  the 
platform  to  attempt  to  win  support  for  their  own  special  causes. 

Thus,  the  Arab  leaders  made  their  customary  effort  to  commit 
the  “uncommitted”  nations  against  Israel. 

Led  by  President  Nasser  of  the  UAR,  the  Arabs  demanded  a 
condemnation  of  Israel  similar  to  that  which  Nasser  forced  upon 
his  African  colleagues  at  the  Casablanca  conference  in  January, 
when  Israel  was  censured  “as  a  tool  of  imperialism.” 

All  the  Arab  leaders  took  the  platform  to  denounce  Israel  in 
the  most  violent  language,  attacking  the  UN  partition  resolution  of 
1947  as  an  imperialistic  violation  of  international  law. 

But  they  failed.  Although  nine  of  the  25  nations  at  Belgrade 
were  members  of  the  Arab  League,  they  were  unable  to  put  over 
their  statement  because  of  the  opposition  of  leading  neutrals,  in¬ 
cluding  Burma,  India,  Ceylon,  Yugoslavia,  Nepal,  Ethiopia,  Ghana 
and  Cyprus.  Burmese  Prime  Minister  U  Nu,  a  veteran  friend  of 
Israel,  strongly  protested  the  Arab  demand. 

The  final  compromise  statement,  which  was  sponsored  by  Mos¬ 
lem  Indonesia,  did  not  refer  to  Israel  by  name.  It  read : 

"The  participaots  in  the  conference  condemn  the  imperialist  policies  pursued 
in  the  Middle  East  and  declare  their  support  for  the  full  restoration  of  all 
the  rights  of  the  Arab  people  of  Palestine  in  conformity  with  the  charter 
and  resolutions  of  the  United  Nations.” 

While  this  is  a  far  cry  from  the  resolution  which  the  Arabs 
demanded,  it  is  nevertheless  disappointing  that  conferences  of  this 
character  should  be  exploited  as  sounding  boards. 

The  statement  is  one-sided.  It  refers  to  the  rights  of  the  Arabs. 
It  makes  no  mention  of  the  rights  of  Jews.  They  have  rights  in 
Palestine,  recognized  both  by  the  League  of  Nations  and  the  UN 
resolution  which  the  Arabs  refused  to  accept.  The  statement  refers 
to  UN  resolutions.  But  it  is  interesting  to  recall  that  not  one  of  the 
25  delegations  represented  at  Belgrade  supported  that  original  UN 
resolution  when  it  came  up  for  a  vote  in  1947.  Eight  of  them  voted 
against  it.  Two  abstained.  The  other  15  were  not  UN  members 
at  the  time. 

The  Belgrade  resolution  refers  to  the  UN  Charter,  which  calls 
upon  all  members  to  “refrain  in  their  international  relations  from 
the  threat  or  use  of  force  against  the  territorial  integrity  or  political 
independence  of  any  member  or  state.” 

The  Arab  League  is  in  continuing  breach  of  UN  Charter  pro¬ 
visions.  The  right  of  the  Jews  to  live  at  peace  in  their  own  historic 
country  is  menaced  every  day  by  propaganda  and  political  pressures, 
by  boycott  and  intrigue,  and  by  the  Soviet  arms  supplied  to  the 
Arab  League,  which  remains  officially  and  openly  at  war  with  Israel. 

Belgrade  would  have  served  peace  better  if  it  had  called  on 
the  Arabs  and  Israelis  to  negotiate,  and,  in  the  language  of  the 
Charter,  to  “settle  their  disputes  by  peaceful  means.” 

It  is  gratifying  to  note  that  many  of  the  neutrals  resisted  the 
Arab  demand  that  they  join  the  propaganda  war  against  Israel. 

While  the  Arab  League  has  a  great  numerical  advantage,  it  is 
evident  that  it  cannot  manipulate  African  and  Asian  nations  at  will. 


No  Cabinet  Israel’s  outgoing  Prime 
Minister  David  Ben-Gurion  served  no¬ 
tice,  on  Sept  7,  that  he  is  not  prepared 
to  tiy  to  create  a  new  coalition  govern¬ 
ment  under  present  conditions. 

No  party  has  ever  won  a  clear  ma¬ 
jority  in  Israel’s  Knesset,  and  Israel 
has  always  been  ruled  by  coalition 
groupings.  All  of  them  have  centered 
on  Mapai,  which  had  a  majority  within 
the  coalition  and  was  thus  able  to  keep 
key  ministries,  such  as  the  premiership, 
the  foreign  ministry,  the  ministries  of 
defense,  education  and  others. 

But  in  the  last  election  Mapai  dropped 
from  47  to  42  seats.  The  new  Liberal 
party  gained  strength.  If  Mapai  were 
to  enter  into  coalition  with  other  parties 
such  as  Mapam,  Ahdut  Ha-avoda,  the 
Liberals  and  the  religious  parties,  these 
minority  parties  would  together  have 
more  strength  in  the  Knesset  than  Ma¬ 
pai,  which  would  have  to  surrender 
some  of  the  key  positions  and  its  auto¬ 
matic  majority  inside  the  Cabinet 

Leaders  of  the  minority  parties  will 
insist  on  parity  in  the  Cabinet  between 
Mapai  and  its  partners. 

It  is  reported  that  Ben-Gurion  is  not 
demanding  that  Mapai  retain  its  ma¬ 
jority  in  the  Cabinet  but  does  insist  that 
the  incoming  coalition  Cabinet  main¬ 
tain  unity.  He  has  objected  in  the  past 
when  coalition  partners  have  not  sup¬ 
ported  Government  legislation  or  deci¬ 
sions  in  Knesset  sessions. 

In  the  meantime,  the  former  govern¬ 
ment  continues  in  power.  President 
Ben-Zvi  may  call  on  Finance  Minister 
Eshkol  to  attempt  to  organize  a  new 
coalition. 

Barred.  Nine  Israel  correspondents 
who  came  to  cover  the  Belgrade  con¬ 
ference  of  “neutral”  nations  were  at 
first  accredited.  Arab  heads  of  dele¬ 
gations  managed  to  pressure  the  Yugo¬ 
slavia  security  service  to  withdraw 
their  credentials,  but  these  were  subse¬ 
quently  restored  after  the  Israel  jour¬ 
nalists  cmnplained  to  the  Israel  Ambas- 
(Continued  on  page  36) 
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Behind  Nasser’s 


The  drastic  nationalization  decrees 
which  celebrated  the  ninth  anniversary 
of  the  Egyptian  revolution  have  been 
described  as  a  “turning  point”  in  UAR 
history — a  turning  away  from  foreign 
affairs  to  concern  for  domestic  prob¬ 
lems;  if  July  23,  1952  marked  Egypt’s 
political  revolution,  July  23,  1961  wit¬ 
nessed  the  country’s  social  and  eco¬ 
nomic  revolution. 

In  truth,  the  Cairo  regime  has  been 
compelled  to  give  its  attention  to  do¬ 
mestic  problems  ever  since  its  relative 
eclipse  following  the  Suez  crisis  and 
has  been  heading  toward  what  the 
Egyptians  call  a  “socialist  and  coopera¬ 
tive  state.”  (Actually,  it  seems  to  be 
closer  to  fascism.)  Recent  measures 
have  decisively  accelerated  the  trend 
toward  a  collectivist,  state-directed  and 
centrally-planned  economic  system  and 
a  more  egalitarian  society.  For  the  first 
time,  statism  has  been  extended  simul¬ 
taneously  to  the  Syrian  region  as  well 
as  to  Egypt.  The  new  measures  have 
all  but  eliminated  the  private  sector  in 
Egypt  and  are  working  towards  the 
same  goal  in  traditionally  free-enterprise 
Syria. 

The  decrees,  hastily  devised,  and  per¬ 
haps  prematurely  announced,  are  a  re¬ 
action  to  the  UAR’s  frustrations,  both 
on  the  economic  scene  at  home  and  on 
the  political  scene  abroad.  Whether  they 
will  halt  the  UAR’s  political  and  eco¬ 
nomic  decline  is  open  to  serious  argu¬ 
ment. 

Drastic.  The  announced  socialization 
encompasses  all  banks,  insurance  com¬ 
panies  and  cotton  concerns.  It  includes 
several  large  textile  and  mining  com¬ 
panies,  which  were  taken  over  com¬ 
pletely,  and  some  300  industrial  and 
commercial  firms  which  must  sell  SO 
percent  of  their  shares  to  the  govern¬ 
ment  and  will  receive  IS-year  bonds 
paying  four  percent  interest.  Govern¬ 
ment  contracts  are  to  be  awarded  large¬ 
ly  to  public  organizations. 

One  set  of  decrees  restricts  the  in¬ 
come  of  company  officials  to  $14,350, 
the  market  value  of  individual  share¬ 
holdings  to  $28,700  and  the  number 
of  directorships  held  by  any  one  per¬ 
son  to  two.  Ihe  income  tax  rises  to  90 
percent  on  incomes  exceeding  $28,700, 
and  a  new  tax  is  imposed  on  property 
owners.  The  board  of  directors  of  any 
company  may  not  exceed  seven  mem¬ 
bers,  two  of  whom  must  represent 
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workers  and  salaried  employees.  A 
quarter  of  all  company  profits  must  be 
distributed  to  employees,  either  directly 
or  by  way  of  fringe  benefits.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  the  working  day  is  to  be  reduced 
from  eight  to  seven  hours  in  order  to 
create  more  jobs  (but  no  worker  is  al¬ 
lowed  to  hold  more  than  one  job).  To 
protect  the  workers,  consumer  goods 
prices  may  not  be  raised  without  gov¬ 
ernment  approval.  Maximum  landhold¬ 
ing  was  cut  from  200  to  100  acres  and 
peasants  benefiting  from  the  redistri¬ 
bution  were  relieved  of  half  the  in¬ 
debtedness  incurred  in  acquiring  the 
land. 

Nationalization  has  not  run  its  full 
course,  especially  in  Syria.  The  new 
agrarian  decree  foreshadowed  the  na¬ 
tionalization  of  all  land.  Commercial 
agencies  are  to  be  nationalized  before 
Jan.  14,  1962,  except  for  travel  agencies 
and  the  agencies  of  foreign  airlines  and 
shipping  lines. 

Explanations.  The  trend  toward  public 
ownership  began  with  the  nationaliza¬ 
tion  of  the  Suez  Canal  and  the  con¬ 
fiscation  of  British,  French  and  Jewish 
assets  in  1956.  The  country’s  two 
largest  banks  were  taken  over  in  Feb¬ 
ruary  1960  to  give  the  Government 
close  control  “over  the  flow  of  money.” 
Three  months  later,  the  Government 
took  over  most  of  the  Egyptian  press 
because  of  “capitalist”  domination, 
which  “gravely  endangers  the  social 
structure  of  the  country.”  Belgian  prop¬ 
erty  was  seized  during  the  crisis  in  the 
Congo.  In  July,  the  state  assumed  the 
wholesale  distribution  of  pharmaceu¬ 
ticals  to  prevent  overpricing,  and  of  tea 
to  avoid  adulteration.  The  basic  reason 
was  to  empower  the  Government  to  di¬ 
vert  domestic  funds  from  real  estate  and 
stock  market  speculation  to  investment 
in  industrial  plants.  All  previous  efforts 
to  achieve  this  purpose — through  agrar¬ 
ian  reform  and  controls  over  construc¬ 
tion  and  the  stock  market — had  failed. 

Egypt’s  entire  import  trade  ($600 
million  annually)  and  its  cotton  export 
trade  ($400  million  annually)  were 
transferred  to  public  corporations  be¬ 
cause  “individual  enterprise  cannot  un¬ 
dertake  this  task  on  its  own  or  force  its 
way  through  economic  blocs  abroad.” 

In  the  current  round  of  nationaliza¬ 
tion,  the  Khedival  Mail  Line,  Egypt’s 
oldest  and  largest  shipping  company 
and  owner  of  the  notorious  Cleopatra, 


was  taken  over  because  of  its  long  rec¬ 
ord  of  non-cooperation  with  the  author¬ 
ities,  as  exemplified  by  the  company’s 
refusal  to  transport  Russian  wheat  at  a 
time  of  extreme  shortage.  But  national¬ 
ization  decrees  have  affected  far  too 
many  enterprises  to  be  explained  away 
by  specific  grievances  against  concerns 
and  industries. 

Nasser  offered  broader  explanations 
in  his  anniversary  speech.  He  stressed 
the  need  to  do  away  with  capitalist 
exploitation.  Al  Ahram's  chief  editor, 
Mohammed  Heikal,  elaborated  that 
Nasser’s  “imperative  revolutionary 
measures”  succeeded  in  putting  capittd 
in  its  rightful  place  as  a  social  duty 
and  not  as  a  tool  in  the  hands  of  the 
few  who  exploited  the  labor  of  the 
many.  He  added  that  all  foreign  mo¬ 
nopolies,  as  well  as  the  prospecting  and 
marketing  of  oil,  were  now  owned  by 
the  people  and  that  the  decrees  termi¬ 
nated  the  remaining  foreign  concessions 
and  interests  (including  British,  Dutch, 
Swiss  and,  for  that  matter,  Lebanese, 
Iraqi,  Saudi  and  Kuwaiti  commercial 
and  industrial  investments)  which  had 
had  a  substantial  stake  in  the  Egyptian 
economy.  He  also  revealed  that  the 
people  had  received  assets  valued  at 
LE  400  million  in  Egypt  and  LE  40 
million  in  Syria;  that  40,000  owners 
and  shareholders  had  been  affected  by 
the  decrees  in  Egypt,  1,000  in  Syria. 

But  perhaps  the  most  significant  jus¬ 
tification,  according  to  Heikal,  was  the 
need  for  a  strong  public  sector  to  spur 
development.  Evidently,  Government 
planners  had  become  convinced  that  it 
was  impossible  to  attain  the  goal  of 
doubling  national  income  in  ten  years, 
announced  in  July  1960,  without  rad¬ 
ical  and  sweeping  measures.  The  re¬ 
maining  enclaves  of  private  enterprise, 
even  though  they  lacked  any  real  free¬ 
dom  of  action  during  the  last  several 
years,  had  come  to  be  regarded  as 
hindrances  to  effective  national  plan¬ 
ning.  Responsible  and  even  sympathetic 
critics  agreed  that  after  nearly  a  decade 
Egypt’s  revolution  had  not  amounted  to 
much,  and  that  agrarian  reform,  its 
early  showpiece,  had  attained  very  lim¬ 
ited  results.  No  more  than  five  percent 
of  the  total  cultivated  area  had  been 
distributed,  and  only  1 10,0(X)  of 
Egypt’s  six  million  peasants  bad  bene¬ 
fited  from  the  reform. 

Nasser  is  also  thought  to  have  been 
stung  by  Premier  Khrushchev’s  alleged 
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comment  last  spring  that  the  Egyptian 
ruler  had  done  nothing  to  solve  his 
country’s  economic  problems.  He  was 
no  doubt  further  influenced  by  Yugo¬ 
slavia’s  Tito,  with  whom  he  has  main¬ 
tained  close  diplomatic  and  economic 
relations  in  recent  years,  and  the  UAR 
is  now  following  the  path  of  Yugo¬ 
slavia.  (The  nationalization  decrees 
were  announced  on  the  eve  of  the  Bel¬ 
grade  conference.) 

Dwindling  Reserves.  The  massive  na¬ 
tionalization  and  the  resultant  emphasis 
on  domestic  economic  problems  can  be 
better  understood  when  viewed  against 
the  background  of  UAR’s  deteriorating 
economy,  its  internal  problems,  its  re¬ 
lations  with  the  Soviet  Union  and  with 
the  Arab  world.  Despite  foreign  cred¬ 
its  totaling  $1.25  billion,  secured  large¬ 
ly  from  the  Soviet  bloc  and  West  Ger¬ 
many  and  in  part  from  the  United 
States,  Japan  and  the  World  Bank,  the 
UAR’s  foreign  exchange  position  has 
become  progressively  worse.  Egypt’s  ex¬ 
change  reserves  dwindled  to  some  $100 
million  at  the  end  of  1960,  as  com¬ 
pared  with  $255  million  in  1958,  and 
$558  million  in  1954. 

After  its  third  consecutive  year  of 
drought,  Syria’s  reserves  were  virtually 
wiped  out.  The  huge  credits,  only  a 
third  of  which  had  been  drawn,  with 
the  rest  committed  to  specific  future 
projects,  could  not  overcome  the  UAR’s 
desperate  financial  straits  and  the  need 
to  tighten  the  economy. 

Soviet  Relations.  What  lends  urgency 
to  the  present  situation  is  the  debate 
with  the  Soviet  Union,  principally  over 
Cairo’s  treatment  of  local  Communists, 
ideological  differences  between  com¬ 
munism  and  “Arab  socialism’’  and  So¬ 
viet  displeasure  at  Nasser’s  growing  aid 
and  trade  involvement  with  “capitalist” 
countries.  The  Soviets  could  cripple  the 
UAR  economy  by  reducing  or  baiting 
their  participation  in  the  UAR  develop¬ 
ment  program.  Soviet  construction  of 
the  Aswan  Dam  has  slowed  and  the 
project  is  behind  schedule.  Even  a 
aash  program  could  not  complete  work 
before  1972.  And  Moscow  has  aban¬ 
doned  the  Euphrates  Dam  project  which 
it  agreed  to  finance  under  the  economic 
aid  agreement  signed  with  Syria  in 
1957.  (Whatever  may  be  the  state  of 
Soviet-UAR  relations,  the  new  dispos¬ 
sessed  of  Cairo  denounce  Nasser  as  a 
Russian  tool.) 

To  close  the  gaps  left  by  the  Soviets 
as  well  as  to  demonstrate  that  there 
are  alternative  sources  should  Moscow 
use  economic  aid  as  a  political  lever, 
the  UAR  won  an  agreement  with  West 
Germany,  on  July  5,  which  provides 
$262.5  million  in  credit  facilities  and 
an  additional  $87.5  million  in  invest¬ 
ment  guarantees  to  German  firms  in¬ 


Nationalization  creates  its  own  prob¬ 
lems.  Payment  of  the  bill  for  compen¬ 
sation  was  postponed  for  15  years  by 
the  issuance  of  long-term  bonds.  A 
more  critical  question  is  the  administra¬ 
tion  of  hundreds  of  firms.  The  Govern¬ 
ment  must  either  induce  many  private 
businessmen  to  remain  in  their  old 
firms  under  new  conditions,  or  replace 
them  with  army  officers  and  university 
graduates  whose  enthusiasm  docs  not 
always  make  up  for  inexperience.  The 
regime  favors  Moslems  over  the  more 
experienced  Copts  and  foreigners.  This 
problem  grows  more  serious  for  Egypt’s 
past  expropriations  have  already  cost 
her  many  capable  managers  and  profes¬ 
sionals  who  emigrated,  as  well  as  for¬ 
eign  investors  who  repatriated  them¬ 
selves  and  what  was  left  of  their  capital. 

The  UAR  also  stepped  on  the  toes  of 
some  friendly  governments.  The  Greek 
foreign  minister  flew  to  Cairo  in  an 
attempt  to  rescue  the  interests  of 
Egypt’s  long-established  Greek  com¬ 
munity  from  the  new  laws.  The  Saudi 
finance  minister,  Emir  Talal,  also  ar¬ 
rived  to  argue  with  Nasser — apparently 
with  little  success — about  his  own  stake 
in  many  nationalized  enterprises. 


vesting  in  the  UAR.  Half  the  credits 
will  cover  the  cost  of  the  Soviet-blue¬ 
printed  Euphrates  Dam. 

The  United  States  has  also  been  com¬ 
ing  to  the  rescue.  U.S.  aid  to  the  UAR, 
consisting  largely  of  surplus  foods,  rose 
to  $161.2  million  in  fiscal  1961,  com¬ 
pared  with  $61.9  million  in  fiscal  1959 
and  $118.4  million  in  fiscal  1960.  The 
1961  figure  includes  $98.4  million  in 
the  sale  of  surplus  foods  for  Egyptian 
pounds,  most  of  which  is  loaned  back  to 
the  UAR  for  economic  development; 
$42  million  in  the  gift  of  surplus  foods, 
mostly  for  drought  relief;  $18  million 
in  Export-Import  Bank  loans  to  finance 
the  sale  of  American  manufactured  lo¬ 
comotives;  $2.8  million  for  technical 
assistance. 

Internal  Problem.  The  nationalization 
program  also  means  a  decisive  show¬ 
down  in  the  relations  between  Egypt 
and  Syria.  After  much  hesitation,  Cairo 
has  finally  served  notice  that  it  will  no 
longer  defer  complete  unification  of  the 
two  regions  in  the  economic  as  well 
as  administrative  domains.  By  directly 
controlling  many  Syrian  enterprises, 
Nasser  has  at  once  weakened  the 
Syrian  business  community — ^the  most 
important  center  of  opposition  to  his 
rule — and  enhanced  his  popularity  with 
the  disinherited  Syrian  masses. 

The  administrative  reorganization 
came  less  than  a  month  after  nationali¬ 
zation.  On  Aug.  16,  it  was  announced 
that  one  unified  cabinet  would  replace 
the  three  which  had  separately  gov¬ 
erned  the  UAR  and  its  Syrian  and 
Egyptian  regions  and  that  Government 
departments  would  be  similarly  merged. 
There  could  no  longer  be  any  question 
about  Syria’s  subservience  to  Cairo. 

Other  Arab  Lands.  While  Cairo  could 
force  its  will  on  Syria,  it  could  hardly 
do  so  on  the  independent  Arab  coun¬ 
tries.  At  meetings  of  the  Arab  League 
Economic  Council,  in  Baghdad  in  April 
and  two  months  later  in  Damascus,  the 
UAR  failed  to  win  agreement  on  an 
inter-Arab  economic  union,  in  which  it 
would  enjoy  a  decided  advantage  since 
it  is  the  most  highly  industrialized  Arab 
country.  Nor  did  it  succeed  in  creating 
the  long-projected  Arab  Development 
Bank,  which  would  channel  oil  money 
into  UAR  development  schemes. 

The  UAR  came  to  realize  that  for 
the  time  being  it  would  have  to  go  it 
alone — without  assurance  of  either  Per¬ 
sian  Gulf  oil  income  or  Arab  markets 
for  its  industrial  products.  Paradoxical¬ 
ly,  the  UAR’s  nationalization  program 
actually  alienated  some  Arab  states,  no¬ 
tably  Lebanon,  from  any  possible  eco¬ 
nomic  union  proposal,  and  frightened 
away  Saudi  and  Kuwaiti  investors 
whose  holdings  in  banks,  real  estate  and 
other  enterprises  were  not  spared. 


How  Real?  Will  the  new  program  spell 
out  a  new  deal  for  the  country’s  poor? 
Some  decrees,  such  as  the  one  prohibit¬ 
ing  more  than  one  job,  will  be  difficult 
to  enforce.  The  efficacy  of  the  tax  laws 
is  open  to  doubt  in  a  country  known 
for  its  inadequate  system  of  tax  collec¬ 
tion  and  widespread  evasion  (despite 
stiff  penalties).  The  enthusiasm  evoked 
by  the  new  measures  has  already  been 
succeeded  by  disenchantment  among 
workers  and  civil  servants  who  expected 
immediate  benefits  but  who  have  been 
advised  that  implementation,  especially 
with  respect  to  profit  sharing,  would  re¬ 
quire  some  time.  Moreover,  profit  for 
the  workers  will  depend  on  whether  any 
profit  exists  under  the  new  policy  of 
economic  featherbedding  designed  to 
spread  employment.  Like  profit  sharing, 
the  seven-hour  day  has  not  yet  become 
completely  effective.  (It  is  difficult  to 
operate  a  24-hour  plant  with  three 
seven-hour  shifts,  and  some  workers 
have  found  their  paychecks  reduced.) 

Disillusionment  has  set  in  among 
Egyptians  who  believed  that  the  decrees 
would  swiftly  improve  their  living 
standards.  But  Cairo’s  guided  press  has 
loudly  proclaimed  that  “the  revolution 
has  deprived  the  rich  in  order  to  dis¬ 
tribute  their  wealth  to  the  people,  that 
in  one  week  the  properties  of  the  state 
have  doubled  in  value,  that  its  reve¬ 
nues  have  tripled,  that  taxes  have  been 
reduced  for  the  poor  classes,  and  that 
the  President’s  ideal  is  an  individual 
bouse,  a  private  automobile  and  a  re¬ 
frigerator  for  each  family.” 
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Against  Discrimination 

For  the  second  time  this  session, 
Congress  is  making  it  clear  to  the  Ad¬ 
ministration  that  it  is  opposed  to  dis¬ 
crimination  against  Americans  by  for¬ 
eign  governments  on  the  grounds  of 
race  or  religion. 

In  1959  and  1960,  Congress  wrote 
into  the  foreign  aid  appropriations  bill 
a  section  authorizing  the  President  to 
withhold  aid  from  countries  which  prac¬ 
tice  such  discriminations.  The  section 
was  omitted  from  the  bill  this  year  but 
it  was  restored  on  the  floor  of  the  House 
on  Sept.  5,  in  an  amendment  jointly 
sponsored  by  Rep.  John  J.  Rooney  (Et- 
N.Y.),  a  member  of  the  House  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Appropriations,  and  Rep. 
Seymour  Halpem  (R-N.Y.).  It  read: 

‘‘Sec.  108.  It  is  the  sense  of  Con¬ 
gress  that  any  attempt  by  foreign 
nations  to  create  distinctions  because 
of  their  race  or  religion  among  Amer¬ 
ican  citizens  in  the  granting  of  per¬ 
sonal  or  commercial  access  or  any 
other  rights  otherwise  available  to 
United  States  citizens  generally  is 
repugnant  to  our  principles;  and  in 
all  negotiations  between  the  United 
States  and  any  foreign  state  arising 
as  a  result  of  funds  appropriated  un¬ 
der  this  title  these  principles  shall  be 
applied  as  the  Preddent  may  deter¬ 
mine.” 

Rep.  Rooney  said  that  the  language 
was  identical  with  that  approved  in 
1959  and  1960. 

And  Rep.  Halpern  pointed  out  that 
if  the  language  were  omitted,  it  would 
be  interpreted  as  “a  retreat  on  the  part 
of  Congress — an  appeasement  which 
could  only  lead  to  more  flagrant  viola¬ 
tions  of  decency  and  dignity  on  the 
part  of  certain  nations  receiving  our 
aid.” 

Rep.  Otto  Passman  (D-La.),  chair¬ 
man  of  the  foreign  aid  subcommittee 
of  the  House  Committee  on  Appropria¬ 
tions,  supported  the  amendment,  as  did 
Rep.  Thomas  E.  Morgan  (D-Pa.),  chair¬ 
man  of  the  House  Committee  on  For¬ 
eign  Affairs,  which  championed  similar 
language  in  the  foreign  aid  authoriza¬ 
tion. 

The  measure  aims  at  the  practices  of 
Arab  League  countries,  which  discrimi¬ 
nate  against  American  Jews  on  the 
ground  of  their  religion. 


The  provision  was  later  approved  by 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Appropria¬ 
tions,  which  first  wrote  the  language 
into  the  appropriations  bill  in  1959, 
when  it  was  offered  by  Senators  Wayne 
Morse  (D-Oreg.)  and  Jacob  K.  Javits 
(R-N.Y.).  In  its  report,  the  Senate 
Committee  urged  the  executive  depart¬ 
ments  “to  give  force  to  the  sense  of 
Congress.” 

These  repeated  declarations  put  ef¬ 
fective  weapons  into  the  hands  of  the 
Administration  to  challenge  practices 
which  are  offensive  to  all  Americans. 

*  *  * 

An  earlier  struggle  on  this  issue  came 
over  the  foreign  aid  authorization.  Last 
year.  Congress  wrote  in  a  strong  state¬ 
ment  condemning  boycott  and  blockade 
practices  (Hays-Douglas-Keating 
amend.'nent),  a  reference  to  the  Suez 
Canal.  This  v/as  done  over  the  oppo¬ 
sition  of  the  Department  of  State  and 
Sen.  J.  W.  Fulbright  (D-Ark.),  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  For¬ 
eign  Relations. 

This  year,  the  Administration  offered 
a  mild  statement  of  the  principle  in  the 
preamble  to  the  foreign  aid  bill.  Con¬ 
gressional  committees  then  moved  in 
opposite  directions.  The  Senate  Com¬ 
mittee  moved  to  kill  it.  The  House 
Committee  moved  to  strengthen  it  by 
restoring  the  1960  language. 

Foes  of  the  boycott  reopened  the 
fight  in  the  Senate  and  managed  to  re¬ 
instate  the  Administration’s  language, 
although  Sen.  Fulbright  succeeded  in 
tacking  on  a  paragraph  which  suggested 
that  our  Government  should  not  take 
sides  in  disputes  between  countries 
friendly  to  the  United  States.  The  ef¬ 
fect  of  this  negative  statement  was  to 
weaken  the  clause. 

The  issue  then  went  to  the  Senate- 
House  conference  committee.  House 
members  insisted  on  their  language. 
Senate  members  insisted  on  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  the  Administration.  The  con¬ 
ference  committee  appeared  to  be  dead¬ 
locked.  Finally,  the  issue  was  resolved. 
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The  House  members  accepted  the  Ad¬ 
ministration  language  contained  in  the 
Senate  version.  But  the  Fulbright  qual¬ 
ification  was  rewritten.  Instead  of  ad¬ 
monishing  the  Administration  not  to 
take  sides,  it  instructed  the  Administra¬ 
tion  to  promote  adjudication  of  issues 
in  dispute  by  means  of  international 
law  procedures  available  to  the  parties. 

The  new  language  was  sponsored  by 
Sen.  Morse,  a  strong  foe  of  the  boycott. 

Thus,  while  the  statement  in  the 
1961  act  is  not  as  forceful  as  the  1960 
language,  it  should  be  recognized  that 
the  1960  amendment  was  written  in 
conflict  between  Congress  and  the  Ad¬ 
ministration.  The  new  language  repre¬ 
sents  an  agreement  between  Congress 
and  the  Administration  and  should 
carry  more  weight. 


Viewing  the  News 

. . .  continued 

sador  to  Yugoslavia,  who  was  sitting 
with  the  diplomatic  corps.  Subse¬ 
quently,  a  Cairo  weekly  circulated  an 
article  charging  that  nine  Israel  “spies” 
disguised  as  journalists  had  infiltrated 
the  conference  to  spy  and  “disseminate 
dissent.” 

Arab-Jewish  Battle.  Wild  fighting  be¬ 
tween  Jews  and  Arabs  raged  in  Oran, 
Algeria  during  the  two  days  of  Rosh- 
Hashanah,  the  Jewish  New  Year,  Sept. 

11  and  12. 

According  to  the  JTA,  fighting  began 
when  an  Arab  terrorist  stabbed  a  Jew-' 
ish  hairdresser  who  was  walking  to  the; 
synagogue  carrying  his  youngest  child 
in  his  arms.  Enraged  Jews  retaliated; 
pursuing  and  killing  the  terrorist,  and 
breaking  into  Moslem  shops.  i 

FLN  reprisal  units  tried  to  storm  the 
Mellah,.the  Jewish  quarter,  screaming, 
“Death  to  the  Jews,”  and  “Algeria  for 
Moslems.”  They  were  routed  by  Jew-^ 
ish  commando  units.  Arab  infiltrators 
were  later  chased  out  by  Jews  and 
French  security  police,  who  opened 
fire  when  the  Arabs  hurled  grenades 

Unofficial  reports  listed  three  Arab: 
killed,  17  Arabs  and  nine  JevisH 
wounded,  and  76  persons  arrested. 
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